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SELECTIONS. 


Chrlstlanlalng Slave*. 

will be found a report from the Methodist Mission 

B j°of South Carolina Conference, among SLAVES. 
®°* d it You.wdl find that it goes into a detailed 
■talement of the number of members in foil commnnio 

trial &c., and out of tbe wbole aumber vou wdl fir 
°"few cases of discipline as among their so called Christo 
3! ters We cut this from the Cheraw Gazette, and v 
"ouldlike to ask that journal one or two questions : 

t J 9 a s | ave , who is a chnrch member, required to be 
of moi moral character ? 

Can a slave, who is a church member, have the privi 
lege of reading the Bible for himself ! 

3J. If the Bible is in favor of the system, why should he 
be kept from perusing ill 

If it is not in its favor, is not the system wrong 1 

5*h If it is wrong, should it not be immediately aba 

i5th Wherein is the value of slaveholding Protestantism 
over Anti-Slavery Roman Catholicism ! If the Roman 
Catholic Priest keeps the Bible from the members of his 
church, except in a language they cannot read, and teaches 
them orally, how much better is a Protestant Priest 
keeps the Biblerfrom his church members altogether, and 
leaches them orally 1 We ask, wherein 1 

Methodist Mission among the Slaves. 


The Board submit the following detailed statement of the 
missions under the charge of this society. 

1. Beaufort Mission .—This has been served by the Rev. 

T. E. Leadbetter and M Eady. There have been 40 ad¬ 
mitted on trial, and a nett increase during the year, 
sive of expulsions, &c., of 26 members. The wholi 
ber of members amounts to 320. It is in a prospero 
ihtiou ; includes 30 plantations ; and is steadily impro- 

2. Pocotaligo Mission .— 1 There are 9 plantations served, 

25 members, 197 children catechised. The Rev. J. N. 

Davis, the missionary appointed * 
treme bad health, as obliged him 

supplied from July until late in November, when the Rev. 

For these reasons it has not prospered as much as it was 
likely to have done. Still the work is going on, and the 
planters are increasingly kind. 

3 Cmit/ukce and Askepuo Mission .—This has been un¬ 
der ihe charge of the Rev. J. R. Coburn and William Hol¬ 
liday ; covers 11 plantations; embraces 595 members 
full connection, 151 on trial, and about 378 children cau 
chised. The planters have increased their contributions, 
and the mission is flourishing. 

4. Pon Pun Mission .—The Rev. C. Wilson, who has 
served this mission, reports 420 members, 163 catechu¬ 
mens. There are 5 plantations served, and the work is 
highly interesting and promising. 

5. South Santee Mission has been under the pastoral 
oversight of the Rev. M. Russel, whose health became — 
bad in August last, as to prevent any further service. 
embraces 14 plantations, and about 500 church members, 
and upwards of 200 catechumens. 

6 North Santee Mission.- The Rev. W. C. Ferrell has 
been able to render but little pastoral service on the mis¬ 
sion, owing to the failure of his health. It embraces 14 
p ai.tations, with nearly 400 church members, and 200 cate¬ 
chumens. 

C°°¥ er ^ lDer Mission .—The Rev. A. Nettles reports 

, members, and 182 cluldreu catechised. The mission 
eiiitiraces II plantations, and needs the services of ar ’ ' 
uuional missionary. 

8. Upprr Santee Miss,on.— The llev. S. D. Lancy, 

tu' 3 mi5 ? s ‘ on » represents its condition as but indiffer- I thus 
h ,, 18 Preaching on 8 plantations; 325 church 

qu?’, 15 °" tna, ’ and abo,lt 100 catechumens. 

W i j. ree Mission .—This is under the charge of Rev. 

wen ,t ks lZJ: SIP”- p‘~- 


s, 300 catechised, and is in a prospe- 

Rev fuT * w , mi ssiou .— nns has been served by 
children ^i*’ * ho reports 65 church members, and 70 
children catechised. The state of the mission is aood. 
of Ref F Mission. —This was under the charge 
ed memher/*i/M if L ,ncIudes 15 plantations, 317 color- 
liule neerr ' 144 of whom were received last year: 107 
JKo,n„St h ' eC rf e '' re ‘ t 9 aleche tical instruction. The board 
most of it in the d W°t t * nUanCe l ^ 13 mbi8 * ou > iner g* n g th* 
RimT and Pee Dec Mission.—The 
strutted 2U\f* U f 8 col °ted members, 540 cl 
mission covers 26 6 admitted on lrial during the >’* 
lt [| ll ™ er3 are increasing. ’ li >e contribut 
served enib races 15 planta***,,.*, „.o 

p hurch member/1' A ' M ' W ! llianiS4 a « d *s prosperous; 163 
Prospecta exre V re re P orted > and 400 children catechised. 
14 Hr exceed,n 2 , y flattering. 

1 i » servei l, y Rev - 

Mils 575 church ^ , J ' Belln ' II cover5 22 plantations, 
thi., a. mtli I h membe ». and 575 children instructed in 
a Prosperous. ” lms310n3 - This important mission 

0ver3 'ght of Ref T ™ 1 ha * been under the P asLoral 

n,e mhera, 0 f iXd We l bor n, who reports 283 church 

* lron g enough to hi 67 » 3re , colored - Th « 3 » 3 considered 
Cuit > which thp hr, , returned m the form of a regular 
16 v reC ° mmend 

serve d this wort- l f slon -—The Rev. J. M’Maekin has 

and l 22 coloredM u‘ e ' pa8t y ear - T^re are 131 whites, 
10 he thrown into 'P b ‘ s likewise is recommended 

a The board Jecom 6 T ° f & CirCuit - 

v r> f °r Charleston tb ® ^appointment of a city mission- 
8bf iient of a m i, s j 1 le / bltew ise recommend the est-ab- 
p nd W aca m a®u 3 ““ t0 1,10 "kites between Little Pee Dee 
ear River, near un 1 and tw0 10 tbo b l»eks, one on Cape 
w 'cen Society Hill anTM 810 ”’ ^ 6 0ther 0n Pee Dee ’ be * 
;V 1<>r whichisL. dM f a ;f s B|uff - 

I-iinden, S. C p e S b e j l . fu | [ l g ^ aubm ' u e d . 


The f a [ 

«h)vf C "r K in l ‘eu'of C mA?d °' w0 com P lai ". » »‘lf- 

the At °? lhe Praises worldly-minded spirit— 

evef - a detPmf ^ Bn *. more lban tbe approbation of 

«nun?. ,mprove ment ™ ,nat,0 . nto be popular and to oppose 

■tf*. S to it^XS tm ‘ maJ ° rity ° f the C ° m ‘ 

s2“i odm.!' 6 ^ ud ? e lhe!n 100 harJ ' for • it i» » 

»>„ ’ 0 “ppose tK" minister,’ says one. ‘ It is dan- 
‘heir r" rd ' *>ut • by £*£?' ““k 3 another. • I know it.' 
tint „:' uits shall the, 8ba11 know lhom t’ hy 

tally°fi )0,ed to the moral 6 JUdged ' Ar6 lheV ’ 0r 313 lh3 >' 
iar til re 6V6 , ry ll "»g Z\ ,T etptae ’ 0f the da> '’ and d ene ' 
th® ! 8 " 0t 3ra00l,, ly with the popu- 

ihe in?' n 2' ‘‘nd^not^ 11 ’ 6 l l Bln P er “ n “ cause, when eices- 
eonsjj"! 31 ?'* enganed ■" loderate Jrinking,’ was opposed, 
‘he l c .,f cd ‘hetnselve- “ tbe enterprise; because nobody 

He„™; a " d U added ZZ a “ o They l °° k 

ettia nr ' ia/,, »i waa .J their power and influence ; but 
br lieTi 0nio " 3 lde?ee,t l>t °rV lhere wa3 mure opposition, 
° r si* . Cbor took the i„ l ? n u Llfe clergy. Ten years ago, 
sa tliuss! ars3f terward “j 1 ! 11 * 1 ! 3 branch of reform ; but five 
n °“"ted n h eld west' 0 r p General Association of Mas- 
e eternri. d, e Pw he h.a "“'"'ecticut river, he virtually re- 
^missm 3 '“'id spoke n ak "' .' n ‘his and all other moral 
k Wes.'"‘0the 'sacr. 8 rii' St ,' tinerant iooturers, and their 

hood . heard . red d ««k.’ 


“that lh °“^ ht lhem . 3Uende(1 with danger to theformer 
religion™ ent e r P rl3 e 3 should not be separated from 

n„Mr h r mini3ter (Hubbar<l Winslow,) preached and 
published at* sermon, ridiculing the moral enterprises, and 
societies formed for their promotion, and dissuading minis- 
ters from engaging i„ them. He has also interested him- 
sell greatly m opposition to these movements in other re- 
TT' . H “ would say and do ‘ what the voice of the bro¬ 
therhood would allow and protect.’ He would have his 
S“'ded wholly by the popular will, and if the popular 
current shall lead the way, he and his • brotherhood' would 
™ I ! n A" 11 ^at along with it. ' We have not so learned 
.T 1 '' H°* different, how diametrically opposile is this 
to the self-denying spirit and practice, taught by the 

When anti-masonry began in this country, its frienua 
calculated on great help from the clergy. They supposed 
the latter would, of course, rejoice to join in opposing f- 
prorane rites and ceremonies, the pompous titles and ridicu¬ 
lous mummery, so opposite to Christianity. They found it 
is true, a lew true-hearted friends of the cause but were 
surprised and shocked to find the great body of 'the clergy 
either cold and indifferent, or wholly opposed to the enter- 
nrwe Why ? Because many were themselves free-ma- 
and others would not engage in an unpopular work. 
On one occasion, when there was a State Convention held 
Boston, not a clergyman could be found to officiate as 
aplam. They had all deserted, or were ‘not at home ' 
icugh could always be found to attend a masonic meeting, 
nd the dazzling display of gewgaws, little aprons and 
finery, hut where the sober, sensible yeomanry of the 
country were assembled, they were afraid to appear. 

When the cause became popular, however, the minis¬ 
ters began to cast about them for means to identify them¬ 
selves just so fa5, and no farther, than ‘the voice of the 
brotherhood would allow and protect.’ They called 
meeting in Boston in. 1831, and took the subject 


consideration. Brother Tracy, editor of the Boston Re 
- was a freemason, and consequently had causet 
uneasmes and opposition among the brotherhood 
all of whom ‘ are as much opposed to masonry as vou are 

;-they don’t like the measures. They must do 

mething. They must conform to public sentiment 
Brother Tracy, an ordained editor, must renounce after a 
fashion, for the time being, and wfcm farther progress in 
public sentiment should be made further renunciation 
must also be made. This was the opinion and advice of I 
no less a man than Dr. Beecher, then the leader not onl 
of that meeting, but of the clergy of New-England. W 
had our information from one who was present. What a 
scene—what a sentiment 1 The Christian religion follow¬ 
ing the voice of the brotherhood; and the voice of the 
brotherhood public sentiment, or the voice of the world 
Lynn Record. 


Since we last took up our pen on this subject, we have 
looked further into a work which we then alluded to—Mr. 
Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies —and we hesitate not 
to say that the details in that book are as glorious to the 
cause of human freedom as any that was ever penned— 
that it should so swell the anti-slavery ranks that, with vast¬ 


ly increased energy, the cry for universal freedom should 
resound from pole to pole, till not a bondsman remained on 
the broad expanse of our globe—till the jubilee of freedom 
is sung for every slave. 

But what will the Hon. Henry Clay say—that cherished 
itesman of the American slaveholders, to whom these 
ters are addressed—now that he has read the unanswer¬ 
ably successful results of emancipation 1 The hour of trial 
for him is come ! Will he, bursting those fetters by which 
is bound—even the fetters of political expediency—at 
:e come forward and throw himself into the abolition 
ks, now that he has personally received so strong a call 
to do so 1 or will he tamely still continue to lick the dust 
before the southern slaveholders, and at their dictum de¬ 
clare that three millions of American citizens shall still be 
slaves 7 The plea of ignorance is forever taken away from 
him and his compeers. Yes. we repeat it, if Henry Clay 
—if Martin Van Buren—if General Harrison, President as 
he is—if John Calhoun, and a host of other American 
statesmen, do not now become abolitionists, they will stand 
unmasked before the world as men with liberty on their 
lips, but with tyranny—aye, gross tyranny and oppr 
—ruling in their hearts, and showing itself in the 
lions. They might have, had heretofore some plea of ex¬ 
pediency, but none grounded on religion or morality, for 
the continuation of slavery—they might have pleaded here¬ 
tofore that to release threa millions of human beings from 
bondage at once was a dangerous experiment. They can 
do so no longer. They have the proof of its safety in every 
form, lrom the island of Tortola upwards, where a pop 
lation of 5,000—amongst which there were scarcely mo 
than 200 whites—were emancipated with the most perfe 
safety, quietude, and order. 

But we hasten to make one or two extracts from Mr. 
Gurney’s work, although, in the words of Doctor Channing. 
“ so various and interesting are the details, and so suited 
to the various prejudices and misapprehensions common in 
ur (American) country, that my only difficulty is, to make 
selection—to know where *- ‘ — ’I n ~- r M - r ' ~ 


3ii built at all under 
necessary labor would 
not have been hired at less than 5/. currency, or about 13 
dols. per chain—under freedom it cost only from 3d. 50c. ‘ 
4d. per chain, not one-third of the amount. Still mo 
remarkable is the fact, that the whole of it was built under 
the stimulus of job-work by an invalid negro, who, during 
slavery, had been given up to a total inaction.’ This 
the substance of our conversation. The information 
afterwards fully confirmed by the proprietor. Such 


work—had greatly improved his master’s property—and 


Here we must pause for the present. The few extracts 
we have quoted will, at least, serve to give a glimpse — 
the glorious results of emancipati _ »«■- * »- j: « 


_ for the future. 

America—look coolly on these results ? Wdl they look r 


__ West Indiacolo- 

Tfiev relate to one branch—namely, economy of la- 
Extracts on other topii 
repeat, the 

with the same cool indifference at these noble triumphs of | 
freedom, as they have done on those at St. Domingo ’ 
they do, they are recreants to their country—they ar« 
worthy of her free constitution—they are but acting the 
part of hypocrites— of wolves in sheep’s clothing. And do 
thev want additional illustrations of the curse of slavery ? 
Let them visit the states of Ohio and Kentucky—let them 
there mark the languishing state of the latter—the flourish¬ 
ing condition of the former. Let them there learn again, 
what they often learned before, that the slaves and land of 
Kentucky ~ e „i 


far less valuable than the land of Ohio alone, 
thing we are convinced: it is this—that Ameri- 
slavery cannot exist much longer. But the prospect is 
beset with darkness and clouds. It depends, in a great 
ire, on those who stand at the helm of the great Ame- 
_ Republican vessel, whether the jubilee of negro free¬ 
dom shall be celebrated in peace and tranquillity, 
rents of blood. 


“ I mounted one of the Governor’s horses, and enjoyed 
_ solitary ride in the country. Although it was the seventh 
day ol the week, usually applied by the emancipated la¬ 
borers to their private purposes, I observed many of them 
diligently at work on the cane grounds, —- * L - 


for the mill. Their aspect 
cheerful contentment; and 

satisfactorily. 


that of physical vigor and 
my questions, as I passed 
long, were answered satisfactorily. On my way I v 
I ired to call at one of the estates, and found it was 
home of Robert Claxton, the Solicitor-General of the Co!o- 
>f great intelligence and respectability. He 
was kind enough to impart a variety of useful, and, ingene- 
*al, cheering information. One fact mentioned by him 
spoke volumes. Speaking of a small property in tbe island 
belonging to himself, he said, ‘ Six years ago (that is short¬ 
ly before the act of emancipation) it was worth only 2,000/. 
with the slaves upon it: now, without a single slave, it is 
worth three times the money; I would not sell it for 
6,000/.’ This remarkable rise in the value of property is 
j means confined to particular estates ; I was assured 
as compared with those times of depression and a- 
...... which preceded the act of emancipation, it is at once 

general and very considerable. I asked the President, 
Crook, and some other persons, whether there was a single 
individual on the island who wished for the restoration of j 
slavery ? Answer — 1 Certainly not one.’ (p. 34.) 

' They will do an infinity of work,' said one of my infor¬ 
ms, ‘for wages.’ ” 

Ie next visited Antigua, aud, subsequently, Jamaica. 

In the parish (or county) of St. Mary, reut and wages 
have been arranged quite independently of each other, and 
has been suffered to find its market without obstruc- 
The consequence is, there have been no differences, 
and the people are working well. The quantity of work 
obtained from a freeman there is far beyond the old task 
of the slave. In the laborious operation of hoeing, the 
emancipated laborers perform double the work of the slave 
in a day. In road-making the day's task under slavery was 
to break four barrels of stone—now by task work a weak 
hand will fill eight barrels, a strong one from ten to twelve, 
(p. 89.) ” 

The following relates to Antigua : 

"Extensive inquiry has led us to the conviction that 
on most of the properties of Antigua, and in general 
throughout the West Indies, one-third only of the slaves 

. re operative. What with childhood, age, infirmity, sick- 

s, sham sickness, and other causes, full two-thirds of 
.... negro population might be regarded as dead weight — 
The pecuniary saving, on many of the estates in Antigua, 
by the change of slave to free labor, is at least 30 p 
mt. (p. 45 and 46.) ” 

Again, what a delightful picture this extract exhibits of | 
e state of things in Antigua ! How we could desire to 
see something similar springing up in this land ! Surely 
Ireland may yet learn a lesson from the W est Inuies. 


freeholders occupied only their leisure 
on their own grounds. They were also earning wages as 
laborers on neighboring estates, or working at English Har- 
.r us mechanics, (p 49 ) ” 

We turn again to Jamaica : 

‘“Do you see that excellent stone wall round the field 

yr rM 


From the Morning Star. 

A Legitimate Result. 

The following thrilling incident was related to the v 
it, by a man of high religious respectability, who vouches 
for its truth, and is ready to bring the witness if called for. 
A gentleman tarrying in Mobile, Alabama, went to church. 
He fouud the church in a religious revival. After the ser¬ 
mon was over, the speaker very earnestly persuaded all who 
desired religion, and were willing to make it know- •- 
come forward to the anxious seat and be prayed for 
number came forward. At length a young mulatto 
gallery,—advanced to the gallery 
down—took off his hat in the entry, and deliberately walk¬ 
ed up toward the anxious seat. He was convicted of his 
need of Christ, and determined to venture to the place of 
prayer. He seemed to say like queen Esther, in her ap¬ 
proach to A hasuerus, I go—"If 1 perish I perish.” D * 
very different his reception ! Behold the very man- 
may hardly call him minister —who had preached, 44 1 
otter will, let him come," instead of rejoicing over hi 
repenting sinner, and calling on God in his behalf, 

him by the collar and led hitn back to the door at w. 

he had entered. Some readers will doubt the truth of this 
history. Well they might, had it occurred any where else 
than under the reign of slavery —American slavery ! But 
of that foul system it is oxly a legitimate result—a result 
in keeping with the laws prohibiting instruction, sup¬ 
pressing free discussion, &c. Slavery says to the gospel, 
thus far shalt tnou come and no farther, and here let thy 
benign influence be stayed.” It declares 
?1, too insurrectionary for the peace 
community. That part of it which requires Chris¬ 
to treat all men as brethren, declaring that in Christ 
is 44 neither bond nor free,” must be repudiated, and 
the convicted, heart-broken, Christ-seeking, kneeling j ’ 

must be, as in the case above cited, hurried away froi.. 

place of prayer. O how would the altar of prayer be pol¬ 
luted by colored men, were it not thus faithfully guarded 
by these self-constituted, pro-slavery, ecclesiastical digi ' 
riea, who stand sentinels of the Devil in the church ? 

But it may be said, the minister above cited is not a f 
inple of pro-slavery clergymen. Admitted. God ke 
my hasty pen from passing too broad a censure. But _ 
>ee nothing in this act, but the plain carrying out of the 
higli-and-low' principle sanctioned and acted upon by ' 
most all southern churches. I know no just reason v.. v 
those should kneel at a common altar who are debarred the 
common church privileges—why those should be permitted 
to come to Christ together, who cannot sit in the church 
on terras of equality—or even why they should have 
common grace. But I can conceive why those who d 
share the common grace of God, should kneel at the sam 
altar and enjoy the same religious privileges, on teuns i 
perfect religious equality. But again, f cannot conceiv 
how this can possibly be, under the reign of slavery. No, 
the pro-slavery priest must, does stand on the slave’s neck. 
Well may the slave say to his spiritual teacher, 44 rejoice 

Whether the slave above alluded to found Christ 
I have not learned. Possibly the man who hurried him 
from the altar, might have prayed for him, though he 
would not soil his ermine by praying with him. I have 
never heard any one attempt to describe the 44 nigger 
seats” of heaven. Did not the adorable Redeemer forget 
:e them, when he said, 44 In my father’s house 
mansions,” Ac. Mr. Wesley said, in eternity 
was pit and gallery. Some slaves will doubtless enter the 
gallery, while many a pro-slavery minister will doubtless 
have the pit. Let abolitionists labor in love, by prayer and 

precept, to elevate the slave to freedom, ~~ A .. r - 

the apologist for slavery so dire a doom. 


•Senator Wickliffe, daring the slavery-debate in the legL 
lature of Kentucky, boasted that while the annual exports 
of Massachusetts amounted to but $4,000,000, those of S. 
Carolina reached $10,000,000. The contrast was made in 

shall not now expose the fallacy of this superficial view, 
but in a different way-«how the benefits of slave labor.— 
The anniversary oration of the State Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina, was delivered by General McDuffie, 
November 26th, 1840, in the Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The great object of the address was, to exhi¬ 
bit the fundamental errors in the agricultural system of the 
State, and point out the suitable correctives. Incidentally, 
he gives throughout the oration glimpses at the real state 
of things in the favorite State of senator Wickliffe. He 
lets us know that the 44 policy hitherto generally pursued,’' 
has been that of “exhausting the soil in tbe too eager de¬ 
sire to realize a large present income, without any regard 
to the future ;” and he remarks— 4, It is absolutely distress¬ 
ing to contemplate the results of this wretched policy which, 
while it denies to the present generation almost all the ra¬ 
tional comforts which alone make wealth desirable, leaves 
to posterity an exhausted soil, ruinous mansions, and a bar- 
inhtritance.” In allusion to the effects of this head- 
r-heels policy of the planters, be observes— 

4 Though they are really struggling for the benefit of 
their children, there is no class of men who do sO little for 
posterity, and will leave so few monuments behind them,; 


he desire it, who, with an income of ten or twenty thousand 
dollars a year, brings up a family of children imperfectly 
educated, in a log cabin, with scarcely the comforts of such 
a dwelling 7 A stranger travelling through our country 
could not be persuaded that it was inhabited by a race of 
wealthy, hospitable and enlightened planters, so few of the 
monuments and improvements that indicate a wealthy and 
prosperous coir .. A * ' 1 ,e k ” 

ancient Greeks and Romans, 


is eye. And if 


u A female proprietor, who had become embarrassed, was 
advised to sell off part of her property in small lota. The 
experiment answered her warmest expectations. The U- 
borers in the neighborhood bought up all the little freeholds 
with extreme eagerness, made their payments faithfully, and 
lost ho time.in settling on the spots which they had pur- 
chased. . . , . , . 

44 They soon framed their houses, and brought their gar- 
dens into usefal cultivation with yams, bananas, plantains, 
nine-apples, and other fruits and vegetables, including plota 
of sugar-cane. In this way Augusta and Liberia sprang 
un as if bv magic. I visited several of the cottages, m 
company with the rector of the pariah, and was surprised 
hv the excellence of the buildings, as well as the neat 
furniture and cleanly little articles of daily use which we ... 

fouud within. Itw “^, K X of industry—-for these‘lUUc » b 'e labor of the plantation, to the production of our great- 
Ifod only their leisure hours in working est market staple, aod th.• c«re4»nt "eg>ec »f .U the 


_ of conquerors, 

ily descend to posterity, what classic me¬ 
morial, what substantial monument, would bear testimony 
that this ‘ delightful region of the sun’ had been once inha¬ 
bited by a civilized ana enlightened people, eminently dis¬ 
tinguished for their industry, their wealth, and the freedom 
of their institutions.” 

Sure enough! And this is southern testimony to the 
effects of slave labor—the testimony, too, of Patriarch Mc¬ 
Duffie. 

In another part of the address, he informs us that their 
cultivated lands arc in a course of exhaustion,” and they 
have scarcely any forest lands to clearand he announces 
that they 44 have reached a point in their agriculture, which 
‘ iperiously demands a fundamental change.” We think 
too; and that fundamental change is the abolition of sla- 

The radical vice in the husbandry of South Carolina, at 
the root of which the axe must be laid, before signal re¬ 
sults can be expected from any scheme of reform, is thus 
slated by the orator. 44 The greatest, most prevailing, and 
pernicious of all the practices which distinguish 


other commodities which the soil is capable of producing { 
sustaining, and which are essential to supply the wants of i 
the establishment.” 


plies her with live stock, horses, hogs, mules, cattle, and i 
portion of her bale rope.and bagging—and New Englar- 
with her cottons. This absorption of all the energies < 


the State in the production of one staple, and her utter de¬ 
pendence on foreign Slates for the necessaries ~ 

ciently explains why S. Carolina with so large 
of exports, is comparatively so poor. 

44 We are, then,” says General McDuffie, 44 to consider 
and decide uj>on the comparative cheapness and economy 
of producing ourselves, on the one hand, and of purchasing 
abroad on the other, the hogs, horses, mules, and other live 
required for the use and consumption of 
i, during an average series of years. Astra 0 

wretched habits of economy would be startled at the _ 

propounding of such an inquiry.” We are no strangers to 
the wretched want of economy occasioned by slavery, aud 
therefore by no means startled. General McDuffie — 

teiyiii “ argument *| -*- -—jh L - c 

S alize, by 

ill his reas w v 

His fellow planters, we presume, had tried the experiment 
and failed. The slaves of South Carolina do not make 
good fanners. The orator himself anticipates an objection. 
44 It may be naturally asked,” he says, 44 how it happens that 
the planters, a class of men sufficiently intelligent to un¬ 
derstand their own interest, should generally pursue a course 
so little calculated to promote it 7 A sufficient answer will 
be found to this question in the force of established habits, 
the mistaken ambition which makes the point of honorable 
>n consist in the number of cotton bales, and above 
unfoitunate habit so generally prevalent among 
planters, of neglecting their own business, and confiding it 


o the exclusive 
The upshot of the matter is, long established custom 
the smallness of the profits of slave labor when directed 
farming, the wastefulness and want of spirit and skill in tl 
slave, the wretched habits of economy of the master, ai 

whose sole ambition is a large cotton crop, without regard 
for the future or attention to economics! arrangements, have 
turned the wealth and labor of South Carolina into one 
channel, and will continue to do so, the logic and declama¬ 
tion of Mr. McDuffie to the contrary, notwithstanding. The 
radical vice, then, of its agriculture, is 44 the almost exclu¬ 
sive direction of the whole available labor of the plantation 
to the production of cotton,” and this depends, as we have 
seen, on causes inherent in the slave system. When Mr. 
McDuffie, by speeches before agricultural societies, shall 
be able to make the slaves feel like freemen, imbue them 
with the spiric and tact of freemen, overcome the sloth and 

d us try, attention to business, thrift and foresight, then may 
he expect S. Carolina to raise its own bogs, and manufac¬ 
ture its own cottons—but not till then. 


The growing interest in England for promoting the culti¬ 
vation of cotton in the colonies, and the favoring influence 
of the governme*t, makes the subject one of the greatest 
importance to us in this country, both as cotton growers and 
r - *u- BS w |,j c h are j n progress 


a revolution 


manufacturers. For if the mu 

should be successful, there m____ 

will affect the whole c< 


The origin of these measures will be found in the inter¬ 
est for the advancement of the colonies, the lively compe¬ 
tition of the German States in manufacturing, and in the 
strong feeling which exists among all classes in England to 
discourage as much as possible the system of slave labor. 
This feeling may be seen in the laying of duties on our su¬ 
gar, so heavy as to diminish its importation, and in sustaining 
them during the scarcity of the last year, when, owing in 
part to the liberation of the slaves in the West Indies, the 
supply was so small, that prices rose to 25 and 30 cents per 


Added to this, the manufacturers complain of the low state 
of trade, (which in fact is only the present low price of goods, 
caused by the rivalry of this country and Germany,) and 
re endeavoring to obtain temporary relief by reducing the 
rice of cotton. 

The present duty on Indian cotton in England is 4d. a 
wt. and on American 2s. lOd. But a9 the growth increas- 
• the East Indies and other colonies, it is proposed gra¬ 


dually to ra 


From the Herald of Freedom. 

Amherst, January 16, 1841. 
To the Congregational Church in Henniker : 

Beloved brethren and sisters I feel impelled by 
sense of duty to God and my fellow men, to address yo_ 
on the subject o( American slavery. Many important facts 
in relation to it are known to you all. You know that three 
millions of your fellow beings, children of the same Father, 
bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh, are in this land 
of boasted equal rights, doomed to a life of hopeless and 
cruel servitude. You have no need to be told that 
children, who, by our Declaration of Independence, 

the word of God, are born free and equal, are annually 
den—labelled as property, as goods and chattels, and 
then subjected during their whole lives to the will and plea¬ 
sure of the task-master. Nor need I tell you that instead 
of wages for their labor, they are compelled to toil by whips 
and scourges; by gags and yokes, and iron horns; by fear 
of blood-hounds and fetters and fire-arms, and all the hell¬ 
ish enginery of death and torture that stem necessity has 
fastened upon the system. I need not tell you that the 

by law, among all the slaves; and that the whole 4k — 
millions are thus compelled to herd together in a st 
complete adultery and concubinage. I need not te 

how the tender babe is often torn from the arms of its._ 

tic mother, sold, weighed off in scales, and carried for ever 
beyond the reach of maternal care; nor how the husband 
and wife (such only in name) are every day put 44 asunder, 
to see each other no more.” Nor need I tell you of the 
mental and moral degradation that must exist where the 
Bible is withheld by statute law ; and where (as it is true 
of one State at least) it is a crime punishable with DEATH 
for the second offence, to teach a colored child to read, even 
Sabbath school ! All these, and many other similar 
are known to the most superficial readers of the his- 

Absolute heathenism exists in our very midst. Heathen- 
n is sanctioned, not only by public sentiment, but by law. 
And heathenism too which even southern ecclesiastical bo¬ 
dies have declared 44 will bear comparison with that of any 
country on the globe.” And it is sanctioned, too, by the 
Church and the ministry. The fact that a man is a slave- 
breeder, a slavetrader, and a slaveholder, does not prevent 
his invitation to the northern pulpit or communion. The 
southern man-stealer is permitted to participate in the man¬ 
agement of our benevolent institutions, and agents are sent 
to solicit the avails of the uurequited toil of the heathenized 
send the gospel to Africa and Hindostan. Our 
and doctors of divinity are writing and publishing 
their learned essays, endeavoring to prove that slavery is 
right, from the Bible—and that it has always existed with 
approval of God. So long has all this been true, that 
churches of our land, but more especially of our de- 
oination, are dead, nay, twice dead, to the subject, ex¬ 
cept in those few places where they have been goaded to 
their duty by the fidelity of the friends of the anti-slavery 
“iterprise. 

But beloved brethren and sisters, 44 these things ought 
not so to be.” Too long has a cloud of awful night hung 
over and around the suffering slave. Too long has o— L 
pocrisy, in professing to care for the heathen abroad, 

the gaze and mockery of the world. Too long have we, 
my brethren, dared the vengeance of Almighty God, by 
tolerating and justifying, and even directly sustaining by 
our votes, a system of horrors that finds no parallel in the 
history of nations Too long have we turned a deaf ear to 
the cry of the slave. For myself, I can do so no longer. 

I can no longer fellowship as Christians, or Christian min¬ 
isters, those who by silence or otherwise, give countenance 
to slavery, or who in any way appose the anti-slavery enter¬ 
prise. Impelled by a sense of the obligations I owe to 
God and my fellow-men, I call upon you, as a church, to 


tocrats. while they thrust out persons of color, though 
never so well educated, talented and virtuous, as unwor¬ 
thy to sit in the presence of gentlemen. 

How long shall these 4 soulless Corporations’ be suffered 
thus to trample on the rights of this 4 old time-honored 
Commonwealth V It is high'time that the people should 
look into this matter. That such tyranny is either con¬ 
stitutional, or equal, or consistent with the principles which 
governed the Legislature rn granting its authors their re¬ 
spective charters, none but a knave or a fool will pretend. 
The meanness and rascality of its authors are aggravated 
by the fact, that their corporate privileges were obtained, 
in part, by the votes, as their roads were constructed, in 
part, by the credit of the very persons over whom they 
tyrannize so outrageously. 

Truly yours, 

XT GEORGE BRADBURN. 

Nantucket, March 27,1841. 


Dear F«i ENO UxHat.ON-Weh.ve been .o much grati- 
- friend, of the human race, with the benevolence of 
) deeply indebted ourselves 


wash your hands from all participation in the guilt of ehat- 
*“ ,4 "ing immortal beings, and holding them as brute jtroper- 
, That we have been guilty in this matter, we cannot 
deny. We who vete, have sent men to Congress who have 
consented to establish and continue slavery m the District 
of Columbia, and in several territories, and to admit to this 
Union, States with the privilege of holding slaves. Re¬ 
cently many of us (to whichever of the great political par¬ 
ties we belong) have voted for a pro-slavery man, and a 
slaveholder, to fill the two highest offices in the gift of the 
until the country shall be iudependent'of'otter'^ppfe:- I We have invited the slaveholder to 

The increase of the importation from the East India colo- r ach and 10 3,t w ' tb “ 3 at tb e ‘ 3b 'e. »f ‘he 

nies will be seen to be steady, though not rapid. In the d ‘° rd ' T" C °- 0 P e r r, f d , w,tb blTO ’ ,n ‘ a3l »“'' n S tbe 


—. .. je steady, though not rapid. In the 
five years previous to 1814, it averaged 9,368,000 lbs. and 
in the five years previous to 1839, u averaged 48,329,660 
lbs. or one eighth of the whole consumption. The climate 
and soil are now proved to be more congenial to ' 

than any where the production has been tried,_ r .. 

country, and the difficulties that have been encountered, have 
arisen, not from these, but chiefly, if not wholly, from bad 
cleaning. 

To avoid this, experiments have been made with Whit¬ 
ley’s saw gin, but so far, owing to the difference of the 
(taple, without the success which attends it here. At¬ 
tempts have been successfully made to improve the Indian 
instrument called the churka, to be used for cleaning the 
short staple, and the East India Company of Glasgow have . 
recommended their improved machine on the principle of 
the churka, which is said to produce satisfactory results. 
The roller gin, such as is used for our Sea Island cotton, 
adopted for the long stapled. 

Also experimental farms have been established under the 
direction of practical superintendents. The agent of that 
in the Mahratta country, reported to the Directors of the 
company last year, that 44 the presence of the leaf which 
grows under the cotton pod, is the main cause of the infe¬ 
riority of our Indian cottons in the English market; t 
with other impurities, gets into the mass of cotton in 
of picking in the field, and, under ordinary circi 
ices, cannot afterwards be got rid of. The radical 
rnedy for this is to pick the cotton in the fields with greater 
care, as is done in America, by carefully pulling the cotton 
out of the pod, and not snatching at the pod itself, and 
separating the cotton into two portions, one of the first 
quality, free from leaf and dirt, and the other such as may 
be entangled with the leaf and other impurities.” rr " 
strongest evidence to the same effect, is given in 
inquiries instituted by Sir John Malcolm, 

--in his book ; also in the report made to the East 

India C<*., by the Director of the Guzerat district, 

But the last effort, and what promises to be t__ 

ipeedy method of bringing their cotton to an equality with 
>urs, is the adoption of the plan suggested by the Governor 
general, Lord Auckland, to procure from this country com¬ 
petent men, who have been planters, or are practically 
quainted with the management of plantations, with suitable 
machinery, and all tbe varieties of American seeds, and 
L lish them in different parts of the cotton districts, 
ict the planters, aod to superintend the natives in i 
cultivation and cleaning. In this manner it is reasonably 
supposed there will be a growth of cotton which cai ‘ 
cleaned with our common gins, and so the necessity o 
venting new processes be avoided. 

This plan is now in operation. The agents of the_ 

tish Government in this country, had orders to make liberal 

eud of the summer they were on their w*y to tfie EJ »st, at 
Government expease, tyilb the requisite machinery, and 
every provision that money could purchase to ensure 

Happening to meet in travelling a gentleman, lately tfie 
Chief Magistrate of Bombay, returning to England, the 
writer first became acquainted with this novel importation, 
and from farther conversation with him, was assured that 
• it was one important part qf the policy of the government 
push this production, now no longer an experiment, to a 
great extent, and in their immense territories in the East, 
inbracing as they do every soil and climate, to produce cot- 
an to supply at least their own markets.” Soon after this, 
there appeared in the Times newspaper an account of the 
convention held in London, of delegates from ail parts of tbe 
world, 44 for the suppression of slavery and the slave trade.” 
The assembly which listened to the proceedings, was de¬ 
scribed as containing some of the most talented and influen¬ 
tial men in the kingdom, and many noblemeu. The reports 
of the speeches contained a great deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion, and many appeals to awaken the people to the horrors 
of slavery in this country. 

The only scheme for enlightening us that was proposed, 
nd we were sorry to see it advocated by a gentleman from 
ir own city,) besides persuasion, was that of touching 
through our pockets. A resolution was proposed to tl 
effect—that every effort should be used to aid the increi 
ing culture of cotton in the colonies, by imposing duties pq 


ig facilities to the importation of that of colonial growth, 
until England should be dependent on her own subjects on¬ 
ly, for her supplies. We need not say it was unanimously 
adopted, and as far as tbe writer had opportunity to observe, 
this sentiment was universal, not only of the press, but of j 
individuals of all classes. * * 


March or Mind.— The following circumstance related 
us by a friend who was an eye witness, will show that 
me of the members of our legislature would not suffer by 
going a quarter or so to a common school. 

While the House was in committee of the whole, a 
member was called to order for reading in the course of 
his speech^an anonymous communication. The chair de- 

of the more distant members requested a repetition of the 
decision. The chairman, raising his voice, immediately 

jaa s^-nonymous communications.’ The house could hard¬ 
ly refrain from bursting. Subsequently, the unfortunate 


may be well .. ... 
the colored man, is 

-Cm. Phifanthropi 


that the orthodoxy of his hatred of \ 


benevolent enterprises of the day. In a word, we have, by 
our silence, as a church, so far libelled the Christianity we 
profess, as to say to the world, practically, that it is perfect¬ 
ly consistent with religion to trample on all the rights of 
oor brother, and, so far as human enactments can do it, to 
shut him out of heaven, by depriving him of the word of 
life. Nothing that we have ever done as a church, has ad¬ 
ministered the slightest rebuke to the oppressor, but on the 
contrary he has taken courage by our silence, to continue 
in his sin. Brethren and sisters, I can no longer be parta¬ 
ker with you in such guilt. Unless you immediately pass 
resolutions, and enter them among the standing rules of the 
church, excluding slaveholders and their apologists from the 
privileges of church communion, I must cease to regard 
you as a Christian church, and excommunicate you from mv 
fellowship. 

of respect and esteem, 

I remain your friend and brother, 

PARKER PILLSBURY. I 


Ireland against Slavery. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal copies from the Liberator 
ii article referring to a speech of John Q’Connell, at one of 
ie great repeal meetings jn Ireland, and subjoins the fol¬ 
lowing editorial remarks. 

41 Surely, no genuine son of the Emerald Ise will now be 
found on the side of slavery.” We repeat the American 
Liberator's” last words, for the purpose of emphatically 
answering—no ! He who, when he leaves the land of his 
birth, and after crossing the broad waves of the Atlantic, 
far forgets himself as to shake hands with slaveholders, 
hold the bloody whip over the quivering flesh of his fel- 
v-man, is a recreant to his country, and, as such, we fl : 
en the recollection of him from us ; we deny him ; 
repudiate him as our countryman ! Has he so soon 
gotten the evils of oppression at home ? Has he so so~.* 
made shipwreck of those lessons of universal freedom which 

- spoken to him here 7 Shame ou the man—if such a 

jxists ! We tell him the withering, blighting finger 
of scorn will be uuceasingly pointed at him from the land, 
which, having released herself from the galling, the soul- 
destroying curse of intoxication, is determined to carry for¬ 
ward the great work of moral regeneration, and to strike at 
oppression wherever it exists. And let the Irish slave- 
—if such there be in America—pardon ns—we must 
t Lhe word Irish —he is no longer our countryman— 
let him tremble at the idea of meeting a newly arrived c 
try man in America ! He will find him cast, we trust, 

different mould. With the blessing of Heaven the _ 

slavery cause will he so agitated in Ireland —she shall he so 
thoroughly leavened into a hatred of that plague-spot of 
America—slavery—that her sons shall only become AmerL 
can citizens, to he as one in hand, heart, and deed, with tfie 
American 44 Liberator” and his noble band of abolitionists. 


to their grateful kindness, 

in transmuting to you the accompanying translation of an 
article from the Feuille du Commerce, for the authenticity 
of which we can vouch. 

You shall hesr from us more at length by the next op- 
portunity. 

Hoping to derive still further benefit both in point of 
health and information respecting the Island, we do not say 
much as yet on either topic. 

Faithfully your friends and co-laborers for the cause 
^ _ . H. G. and M. W. CHAPMAN. 

Cape Raylxtn, Feb. 16, 1841. 


Cape Hayden has just offered a beautiful example of it; 
and if there are yet persons so unjust as to deny that this 

fnd prove its dignity, they must now*be MmpelledTo ren¬ 
der it justice. 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock, on the morning of the 29lh, 
the weather being very tempestuous, the Haytien schooner! 
La Grande Marie, Capt. Augustin, entered the road of the 
Cape, transporting a great number of German families, 
comprising 170 individuals, of both sexes and every age, 
whom he had taken from the wreck of the German ship 
Alexander, Captain Judrick, bound to New Orleans, and 
’“ u L " J been driven upon the coast near Puerto del 


Plata. 


describe- the heart-rending scene 


From the Liberator, 

Rail Road Corporations. 

Mb. Garrison :—Having had occasion, in the House, 
few days before the close olthe session of our late Leg 
ture, to rebuke the proprietors of tbe Eastern Rail H 
for their insulting treatment of colored passengers, I then 
-timated that that was the only Rail Road Corporation, 
this Commonwealth, which subjected persons of color to I 
such treatment. The intimation was made on the authori-1 
ty of persons, whom I supposed to be fully iuformed 
the premises. But I have since learned, from personal ob¬ 
servation, that the proprietors of the fiostou and Provi¬ 
dence Rail Road are gnilty of the same scandalous and 
cruel conduct. On taking my seat, on Thursday morning 
j wa3 returning home from Boston in one af the 
this Road, I observed near me an elderly and very 
respectable-looking colored man. Sftqn after the train 
started, this venerable man, who had paid as much for his i 
ticket as I had for mine, and who had therefore the sai 
right to be there that l or any other passenger had, was 
sqltiqgly ordered, hy an underling of the corporation, 
quit the car ; he was treated little better than those of bis 
color are treated hy the 4 hyenas’ of the Eastern Rail Road. 

I therefore take back whatever of compliment may have 
been implied by my remarks in tbe House to tbe Boston 
and Providence Rail Road Company. 

The gross indignity offered to that grey-haired old 
elicited expressions of strong disapprobation from several 
of the passengers who had witnessed it. On the other 
hand, none defended or seemed to approve it. One ge 
tleman, whom I understood to be a southerner, remarke . 
that in no part of the civilized world were colored people I 
treated so shabbily as in New-England. And if he meant, 
that no where else were they so shabbily treated, because 
of their color, the remark was quite correct. He remark- 


one of our Rail Roads, interfered, 

( >tect a colored citizen from the indignity of being thrust 
out of the car, on account of his complexion merely, and 
nobly insisted that he should not be put out unless they 


to be fouud in some of our New England 
Companies. The truth is, the former are disgusted with 
the hypocrisy of the latter, who welcome filthy, drunken, 
blasphemous blackguards—so that they be supposed * 


which the complete des 

offered, as it would be ... . .. WU . UUU|J B04U 

with which the inhabitants of the Cape thronged to 
and succour them. 

Hardly had these poor people set foot upon this hospita¬ 
ble shore, than you might see running from all parts of the 
city, men, women and children, of all conditions, with the 
means of relief. Some bord baskets of bread, others demi¬ 
johns of wine, shoes for all ages, clothes for all sizes, cor¬ 
dials for the sick. All, in fine, wegre eager to pay the tri¬ 
bute due to charity and humanity. 

In participating in this outpouring of feeling hearts, one 
semed to witness the return of the golden age ; or, rather, 
those times when the patriarchs foent to meet the travel¬ 
er succour, and invited him to the hospitality of their 

The whole number were taken to the Place d'Artnes. A 
great part of them entered the parochial church, and pros¬ 
trated themselves before the altar, thanking God for their 
salvation from a death that had seemed inevitable. 

On beholding them thus bowed in tears before the' 
- impossible to resist the lively emotion 

But the God of goodness and strength raised their sink¬ 
ing courage ; and they received with touching gratitude, as 
they went out of the church, the abundant offerings of their 

They were then conducted before th® authorities, who 
shewed the greatest sensibility in view of their misfortune ; 

and General Botrr- - J --* f 1 -• 

gave directions wi. 

should be pot in pc___ ...... 

tld further orders from the President. Hardly were they 

ed them thither, with food, clothing and bedding. Others 
insisted on receiving into their houses whole families, the- 
better to assure themselves ol their comfort. Tbe French. 
Consul, M. Cerfherr, as well as the authorities, gave proofs 
° f jUi**!**”* philanlh ^°Py towards these sufferers. 

>ns who are themselves indigent, women in particular* 
hastened to *hare the little morsel of bread they were car¬ 
rying to their own children, with these suffering emigrants. 

Dr. Nonoute, officier de santi of the military hospital, the 
French physician, Dr. Giovacchini, and the English physi- 
'••an, Dr. Daly, aU came to the aid of the sick, many of 

Nothing can equal the gratitude of these people, except 
e satisfaction of the inhabitants of the Cape, who always 
rejoice in exercising, with a striking modesty, all the vir¬ 
tues called forth by such occasions as this. ' 

These are the deeds which do honor to nations, and this 
is one vVhich should add another page to the noble annala 
of the republic of Hayti. 


Legislature of Indiana.— We have already stated, 
that the jury trial hill was indefinitely postponed in the 
senate by a small vote. The vote on such a kali in our own 
state senate would have been, we doubt not, much worse. 
From a correspondent we learn a few additional particulars 
respecting the action of the legislature. The law passed 
last session relating to intermarriages between blacks and 
*”“* repealed, except^the first and third sections.— 


We should like to know what’these "sections’ ^ 

laws are a disgrace tu any people, and an impertinent 
terference with individual liberty. We do not send n 
to the legislature, that they may prescribe to us whom we 
with iheTrY T Match-making ha% as little w do 

at liberty to do so—probably some such pledge may be 
needed to restrain an erratic choice. But, the people, we 

ranee friends. The legislature has repealed the act, impo¬ 
sing a fine on millers for not grinding for distilleries. We 

Indiana .—Cincinnati Philanthropist. 


Abolition Papers in Slave State*.—A friend wri¬ 
ting from Indiana, says, 44 1 have sent a considerable num¬ 
ber of Philanthropists and other documents into North Car¬ 
olina, to my relations and acquaintances, which have been 
well received. I have received three letters concerning 
e jfn n H lbera ' * ^ be wr ' ler of the last states, 4 1 have always be- 
n. aa, | i, eved when j any t hi D g about it, that the slaves 

would not always be kept in bondage—if they were qot 
freed by peaceable measures, that they would be freed hy 
the same means whereby slaves in other lands have been 
freed. As for the papers that thee has sent here, they 
have been read with considerable satisfaction. We wish 
the cause of abolition well. Some of us discuss the sub 
eighbors, such of them 


sa, r: 

that will fly off the helve, or get 
, , - — such language as becomes nobody. 

Then we give them the whole world to please themselves 

Such intelligence is truly encouraging.— lb. 


— SiQN —session of the legislature of South 
Carolina, a bill was laid before the Senate, by Mr. Willie, 
prevent slaves from being bound a< -li¬ 


very. The bill, we doubt not, originated in disaffection to 
this darling institution ; and its objects, we presume, were, 
to impair the value of slave property and thus lessen the 
consequence of the planter, to raise up a class of free 
white mechanics, increase their importance by making the 
planters to a certain extent dependent on them, and thus 
augment the white, at the expense of tbe slave population. 


ed in South Carolina. A gentleman from that st 
a citizen of this place, years ago while a resident there, 
set on foot a similar project, but it failed—ns did the biB 
alluded to above, we presume. 

We like to see these signs of uneasineae under the pa¬ 
triarchal system, in a state so devoted fc>; its support._ 

Cincinnati Philanthropist. 


of perfect equality with our most fastidious epiderwie-aris- gainst slavery. 


Mr. Gurlev —It seems that Mr. Gurley has been dis¬ 
missed from his agency in England, by tfie Board of Direc¬ 
tors at Washington. It is conjectured that his dismissal is 
owing to his having uttered hi- " 1 





NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVER* STANDARD. 

•^•oCconduct in conformity, therewith. .Lseethjs sen- ho might exptag, lavmseil' more freely if wc 
oni daily confirmed by the declarations publicly made bv ami then asked him if he admitted that Em* 
ic of the most enlightened philanthropists of the age.* Ho replied, ° I do. and f have no object in 
’rom such testimony, ( infer that the principles of the home with me but to secure his freedom a 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 

THURSDAY, APR|j, , 


/HUAI, BROWN. b*ct to practice their principlt 
THOMAS K. SMITH. though I would not suspect tli 
l»ear to me, when 1 hear the hi 
Id 1 nilo^ot an article in^the expressions against our fricm 

l , Vri^H^X!^‘ r eX^the ncvo,om lab ^ *»» ^ 

i must step forward and aid proach has no better foundati 
impm-hed. “The society.” against those who, in empJovii 
•ll longer vvllllimt the aid of f erent re f ormal , on lmv j et 
•r.il Ifovernment must cotne 

nperintoudance and jurisdic- l, ? ht ,pherc " «wW be seen, am 
s must stop lorward. m uni- a ” bed or bushel.” 


with us and added much to the interest of the Convention. 

The question is not whether third party men shall he ad¬ 
mitted on to the platform, but whether they Shall he per¬ 
mitted to push every body else off, us they havo done, and 
have attempted to do, ns W. O. Duvall knows by expe¬ 
rience. The sole object in calling exclusive Conventions, 
so fur as my knowledge extends, has been to avoid, if pos- 


of the society against intemperance within tho limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. We have discipline against 
the use (as a beverage) of distilled spirits; and when this 
regulation was adopted, a few years since, it was esteemed 
by many as rather an ultra more. It was admitted by all 
to be a very great advance beyond our former position, and 
some of our influential friends thought it right for them to 
use a little self-congratulatory language on the occasion ; 
and, since that time, our action has often been alluded to, 
and in the language of self-applause. We have been 
termed pioneers in this great work. Now, I cannot listen to 
such declarations as this without feelings of deep humilia¬ 
tion. That the Society, a long period since, did take the 
f lead in bearing this testimony, I fully believe ; but, as a 
body. I believe they have nowhere, in this country, to this 
very day, got hold of the hue principle of reform, viz : ab¬ 
stinence from the use of all alcoholic drinks! With a know¬ 
ledge oI such facts, it is both humiliating and truly morti 
tying to perceive that such gross ignorance should prevail 
among the fathers in the Society, when, even little children 
know that for some eight or ten years, temperance socie- 
? ties have placed fermented and distilled liquors on the same 
ground. 

Thou wilt agree with me, I trust, that it must be some¬ 
what-trying to the patience of many of our younger 
members, (having a full knowledge of the above facts.) to 
listen to the denunciations (from the gallery) of temperance 
societies,—and sometimes to hear approved ministers, in t 


nmli distressed, fearing that it would prove a final sepa- 
■ation, and stepped into the chair with his master and drove 
>!!'. In a few days, William Pritchett received a letter, 
written at the request of Emery, conveying the sad intel- 
igenco that he had been betrayed and was then in prison 
it Warwick, in Maryland, and would be taken to tho South 
n a few days. Win. Pritchett without delay went to War- 


II afterwards appeared that Jacobs had sold him to a 
slave-trader before he went to Philadelphia, who was in 
waiting at Warwick, and took possession of him and put 
him in irons us soon as he arrived. It is difficult to find 
language that would convey an idea of the anguish the 
news of this event inflicted on his wife and aged mother, 
and it is as difficult to portray in their true colors the tur¬ 
pitude and depravity of the hard-hearted monster that could 
perpetrate such a base act. Emery had lived long enough 
in Philadelphia to make many friends, and all who were 
acquainted with him, with one accord, seemed prepared to 
bear testimony to the excellency of his character—the cir¬ 
cumstance produced much excitement, and was a subject 
that drew from several of the public prints severe animad 
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jnorance as has prompted the conduct to 
ided ; but I will not despair, and 1 trust, 
»rt of society in New-York keep their 
vet be instrumental in convincing their 
at it is neither Christian nor reputable to 
ir meeting-house an association organized 


in the price of -Emery of one hundred and thirty dollars 
under an expectation that he would manumit him, and then | 
received eighty dollars in Maryland, and sixty dollars in j 
Philadelphia, and afterwards sold him for four hundred and 
fifty dollars —a pretty good speculation, if he had met with 

The treachery of Arnold Jacobs soon became known to | 
the acting committee of the Abolition Society, who imme¬ 
diately instituted proceedings against him. and at the next 
Mayor’s Court he was indicted by the Grand Jury for kid¬ 
napping ; and application being made to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, he demanded Jacobs of the Governor of! 
Maryland, and he was by that magistrate ordered to be sur- i 
rendered accordingly ; and an officer was despatched du¬ 
ly authorized to arrest hnn and take him to Philadelphia 

Upon arriving at the house of Arnold Jacobs, the officer \ 
made known his business and exhibited his warrant. Ja¬ 
cobs received him politely and invited him to stay with 
him and lodge, it being then evening, and in the morning 
said they would adjust the business. The officer retired to 
bed, and in the morning rose early, and upon going into i 


cry, “ be still letting us alone.” 

No “ National Convention” has yet been called. If there 
should be one, rny present opinion is, that the call should 

5. I have, on all suitable occasions, in public and pri¬ 
vate, declared “ it to be sinful or inconsistent for abblit.on- 
ists to vote for” any Presidential, Gubernatorial or'Legisla- 
tive candidate, “ who will not use his official influence in 
favor of immediate and unconditional emancipation or abo¬ 
lition,” but I beg to be excused from going the *• PATH- 
MASTER” feature at present, ami from condemning a 
man, because he happens to be nominated by the demo¬ 
cratic or whig party, if he is a good abolitionist. 

6. If Pardon D. Hathaway does not rebuke “ those 
GUILTY BRETHREN" with whom lie is •• in the dai- 
ly habit of putting up,” his conduct may be of a question¬ 
able character—at any rate, he fails to follow “ in the foot¬ 
steps of his illustrious predecessors,” \Y. O. Duvall and 
myself; and it may be owing to his “ bringing up but, 
if he tells them ** that they are no more inconsistent in 
sustaining a pro-slavery law-maker, than the third party 
folks are in sustaining a pro-slavery ministry,” he certainly 
dues it “ gratuitously,” for he has given up his whole 
time and energies, without lee or reward ; and if he and 
James Cannings Fuller are to be denominated “ tools,” 
all I can say is, I wish such •* TOOLS” were more plenty. 
I think I never assured any man that the Standard *♦ was 
not going to wage war against the third party,’’ for every 
one who knows me, knows that, from its earliest incipiency 
to the present time, I have been opposed to such an or¬ 
ganization. 

I think my old co-adjutor is laboring under a mistake.— 



uineni treats of a singu! 
A trust of such charset 
r, is rarely betrayed by 


I have noticed an article in yoor number of April 1st, in 
relation to the Amistad captives, in which you make John 
Quincy Adams almost a saint, and, by fair construction, 
Martin Van Buren and Roger B. Taney, and the other 


American Anti-Slavery Society, as it w 
should defeat it, was capable of being 
rights—or was susceptible of wrongs. 
a » ‘he slave-master does the poor, right 
cajacitylesa machinery of the plantatioi 
could not have done what they did. T 
lers. They are not a gang ot roaming 
out from Vicksburg, or '• Natchez unde 
are gentlemen of integrity and charactei 
rity and scrupulosity above the orciina 
the country. Yet they transcended, bm 
ness of the party who were the subjec 
most all precedent in the annals of beir 
breach of confidence. It was because i 
as the slave-master deems of his " hand 
lie Sentiment” hitherto has deemed of , 
ed man and the abolitionists Our nr.. 

































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD 


I ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

i Will be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on Tuesday 
r mg, at 10 o’clock. Delegates are requested, timne 
1 ly on their arrival in the city, to call at the Anti-S 
; Office, No. 143 Nassau street, and to enroll their r 
; Cards of reference will be furnished, directing them 


, appeal on behalf of the liberated 
AFRICANS. 

The undersigned, heretofore charged with the legal de- 
1 fence of the thirty-six survivors of the captured Africans of 
' the Arnistad, having, by the Divine blessing, successfully 
fulfilled that trust, and published a statement of their re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures for the information of the generous 
1 donors and the public, and now being, in the Providence ol 
3 God, entrusted with the support, education and return to 
l their native land of these liberated Mendians, do most re¬ 
spectfully and earnestly appeal to their fellow citizens to 
supply them with the pecubiary means to carry, into effect 
1 the object in view. The Committee have made arrange- 
y merits at Farmington, Conn., for the support, education, 
? employment and superintendence of the Africans. They 
‘ will be daily instructed by competent teachers, and will 
1 attend to agricultural and mechanical labors. The neces- 

• sary expenses of so many persons will be heavy, and the 
committee rely upot. a benevolent community to tarnish 
the requisite means, of defraying them. All donations will 

1 be acknowledged, and a public statement hereafter made 

• of all disbursements. Contributions may be sent to Lewis 
^ Tappan, 122 Pearl-st. N. York ; S. D. Hastings, 14 Com- 
1 inerce-st. Philadelphia ; Dr. Gam. Bailey, Cincinnati!, 0 ; 

• John M. Sterling, Esq. Cleveland, O. ; Samuel Fessenden, 
Esq. Portland, Me. ; Rev. A. A. Phelps and Ellis Gray 
Lormg, Esq. Boston, Mass. ; Daniel Burgess, Hartford, 
Conn.; Amos Townsend, Jr. New-Haven, Conn.; and 
John T. Norton, Esfy Farmington, Conn. 

> S. S. JOCELYN, j 

JOSHUA LEAVITT, £ Committee. 
LEWIS TAPPAN. \ 


ultiuiating in a public debt, serve to embarrass the re- 
any great emergency ^which may arise. ^All^ sinecures 

and explicit, so as io leave as limited a share of discretion 
to the disbursing agents as may be found compatible with 
the public service. A strict responsibility on the part of 
all the agents of the Government should be maintained, and 
peculation or defalcation visited with immediate expulsion 
from office and the most condign punishment. 

The public interest demands that, if any war has existed 
between the Government and the currency, it shall cease 
Measures of a financial character, now having the sanction 
of legal enactment, shall be faithfully enforced'entil repeal¬ 
ed by the legislative authority But I owe it to myself to 
declare that I regard existing enactments as unwise ant! 
impolitic, and in a high decree oppressive. I shall promptly 

fing in Congress shall have for its object the restoration 
of a sound circulating medium, so essentially necessary to 

industry its just and adequate rewardt, and to re-establish 
the public prosperity. In deciding upon the adaptation of 
any such measures to the end proposed, as well as its con 
lormity to the Constitution, I shall resort to the Fathers of 
the,great Republican school for advice and instruction, to 
be drawn from their sage views of our system of Govern¬ 
ment, and the light of their ever glorious example. 

The institutions under which we live, my countrymen, 
secure eacb person in the perfect enjoyment of all his rights. 
The spectacle is exhibited to the world of a Government, 
deriving its powers from the consent of the governed, and 
having imparted to it only so much .power as is necessary 
for its successful operation. Those who are charged with 
its administration should carefully abstain from all attempts 

the* People for additional grants, lest by so doing they dis- 
1 turb that balance which the patriots and statesmen who 
framed the Constitution designed to establish between the 
Federal Government and the States composing the Union. 

The observance of these rules is enjoined upon us by 
that feeling oi reverence and affection which finds a place 


y, and which, moreover, by fevery *el 
n, concedes that it does not exist. 


clause of the Constitution last cited, secures to the citizens I 
of another State, coming into this State, all the privileges 
and immunities belonging to our own citizens, and no other. 
It would be strange indeed, if we were bound, under this 
or any other clause, to vouchsafe to a citizen of another 
State all the peculiar and especial rights and privileges the 


citizen of another State may, in this State, under our laws 
relating to real property, acquire precisely such estates in 
such property as may be acquired by our own citizens -, he 
can create such trusts and powers as may be created by 
them ; but should he claim that he had, under the Federal 
Constitution, the right to hold real estate upon the same 
tenure, and create the same estates, trusts and powers as 
he might do by the laws of the State of which he is a citi¬ 
zen, the absurdity of the pretension would be manifest.— 
So in the case of a slave, the laws of other States may 
create the relation of master and slave, but such laws are 
merely local; a right to bold slaves in New-Jersey or Ver¬ 
mont, does not give the same right in this State, for the 
local law of one State, conferring or granting such a right, 
is of necessity territorial in its operation, and cannot be 
made to extend beyond its own limits ; in the language of 
the civil law, where slavery exists it is by force of positive 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

THE M’LEOD AFFAIR—STATE OF PUBLIC 
FEELING IN ENGLAND., 

London, March 13th, 184 


socie! y patrician or plebian—the same dogged deternr 

•Dimly observed among the people of this country—the 
tiou has spoken with one yoiee; from the Parliamen 
the pot-house, politics have given way to patriotism; 
tious feuds have been thrown to the winds; every p 
consideration has been sacrificed, dear though each is t 
English breast ; aud on that altar has been sworn ete 
hostility to the country who should tolerate any fui 
outrage upon M’Leod, and refuse to grant him uncc 
tional liberty. Bitter and envenomed is the feeling e 
ing here, and no Foreign Secretary, were he far more > 
thy of confidence than Viscount Palmerston—nay, wer 
even the Heaven-bom Minister himself, as Pitt was i 
to be most blasphemously called—an no‘Cabinet, how 
popular, of which he might be a member, would dare to r 
a British House of Commons, or run the risk of an appe; 
the electoral body, had not a demand been made to the I 
eminent of the United States, and a disposition evince 
support that demand with all the might and majesty o: 
British Empire. It is a consciousness of this lact thai 


produced the pacified spirit—a firm b( 


a deep and thorough conv 
has done his duty ; that hi 
tion around the person of 


on to Mr. Forsyth ; in feet, 
on that the English Minister 
is thrown the ®gis of hit 
Iritish subject illegally t 


and fearfully revenged. 

Mind, distinctly understand, these are not ray sentinv 
. nor is this the time for me to trouble you with any oj 
t of my own upon the matter ; but they mu9t be taken 
truly honest and faithful record of the existing sta 
• feeling of the people in this country—a feeling which 
f immovable as their sincere belief that it is just and holy 
Extraordinary Longevity .—A female pauper n 
| Whiffin expired yesterday in the workhouse of St. L 
: Chelsea, having attained the extraordinary age o 
1 years. She had been an inmate of the above workl 
1 upwards of 20 years, and retained all her faculties 
> paired until a short time previous to her death, when sh 
into a state of second childhood. Mrs. Whiffin, who 


We are abolitionists. We are therefore unaware of 
onal rights or personal wrongs. We are laboring for tl 


fhey have nobody to reproach them fo 


Law and Justice and Right, an 
people talk so eloquently on oc 
uusly trodden upon in regard to 
by " new organization 1 ' our bre: 


meaning ol this is, that an exposure of the misrepresenta¬ 
tions and slanders of G. F. White, obstinately persisted in ( 
under circumstances which are almost enough to make the 
very stones cry uut, is not to he tolerate.! ! Members of 
the Society must bear them in silence, on pain of censure 
or disownment by the church authorities ! George F. 
White may utter the most barefaced falsehoods, (whether 
from ignorance or design, we say not,) under a profession 
of divine inspiration, and these “ masters in Israel” (!!) cai 
see nothing in his conduct worthy of censure ! He may 
abuse and villify some of the most exemplary members of 
the Society, and these vigilant “watchmen in'Zion” (!!) 
can see nothing “ calculated to excite discord and disunity” •' 
Bui when a person, not a member of the Society, on his 
own responsibility, as the editor of a public journal whose 
special province it is to take cognizance of all occurrences 
in Church and State which relate in any way to the anti¬ 
slavery cause, presumes to defend the abolitionists against 
his assaults, forthwith members of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee, who have no control whatever over the editor beyond 
the power of appointment and removal, are summoned as 
culprits to the ecclesiastical bar, and the rod of excommu¬ 
nication shaken over their heads by men whose Quakerism 
is nothing but an official cloak of so flimsy a texture that it 
cannot hide their want of conformity to their high profes¬ 
sions. If these things are done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry 1 

During the whole progress of the anti-slavery enterprise, 
abolitionists have claimed and exercised the right of speak¬ 
ing, in the plainest and most unreserved terms, of the con¬ 
duct of every religious sect which has attempted to hedge 
up their path. We shall exercise the same liberty in speak- * 
ing of the despotism which is now developing itself in a 
portion of the Society of Friends ; and we tell the defen- 
j ders of G. F. White, that what they are doing shall be i 


John Tyler, now President of the United States arrived s , 
in Washington on Tuesday morning, April 6, at 5 o’clock, 
and took lodgings at Brown’s hotel. „ 

At 12 o’clock the same day, the the heads of departments n 
(excepting the Secretary of the Navy, who was absent,) p 
waited upon Mr. Tyler, to pay him their respects, personal- d 
ly and officially. u 

The Intelligencer says : He signified his deep feeling of ti 
the public calamity sustained by the death of President f t 
Harrison, and expressed his profound sensibility to the hea¬ 
vy responsibilities so suddenly devolved upon himself. He 
spoke of the present state of things with great concern and 
seriousness, and made known his wishes that the several 
I heads of departments would continue to fill the places which 
they now respectively occupy, and his confidence that they 
would afford all the aid in their power to enable him to 


District op Colmmbia, ) 
and County of Washington. J ss " 

William Cranch, Chief Judge of the Circuit Coi 
le District of Columbia, certify that the above nam 
i Tvlkr, personallyappeared before me this day, ai 
tugh he deems himself qualified to perform the dut 
exercise the powers and office of President on t 
i ol William Henry Harrison, late President of t 


Of the Judiciary Committee , on the petition 

* citizens of this State , relating to Slavery. 
, the usual number of copies ordered printec 

• Marc 


That by the provisions of title 7, chapter 
the Revised Statutes, any person not beiug a 
t this State, who shall be travelling to and fre 
1 through this State, may bring with him any p 
, held by him in slavery, and may take such pe 
> from this State ; but the person so held in sh 
- reside or continue in this State more than nir 
! if such residence be continued beyond that t 
i son shall be free. It is also provided in the 
1 that any persou who, or whose family, shall 
i the year in this Slate, and part of the year 
State, may remove and bring with him or tht 
to lime, any persou lawfully held by him or tl 
into this State, and may carry such person wii 
out of this State. The petitioners pray that tl 
) may be repealed. 

Independent of any questions of expediency t 
r may indicate a repeal of these provisions of tl 
proper to ascertain if the Federal Constitutioi 













































national anti-slavery standard. 



)ur readers will probably recognize the hand of the wri 
in the following lines, copied from the Boat. Recordei 

Thoughts 

While making a grave for a first child , horn dead. 

Dm, gentle flowers ! my child would pass to Heaven 
Ye look not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

Oh watchful ushers at Death's narrow door! 

But, lo! while you delay to let her forth, 

Angels, beyond, stay for her ! One long kiss 
From lips all pale with agony, and tears, 

Wrung after anguish had dried up with tire 


One look upon her face ere she depart! 
My daughter '.—it is soon to let thee go ! 
My daughter '—with thy birth has gush’d 
I knew not of,—filling my heart with tear; 


as thou fleest, and ’twixt 


re ! Thou, who so late wast sleeping, 
se fold of a mother’s heart— 
breast a single pulse receiving, 

,hee with some tender thought— 


While we, by hands that minis 
Nothing but love to us, are thi 
The earth thrown in upon our 


Yet have I chosen for thy grave, my child, 

A bank where I have lain in summer hours, 

And thought how little it would seem like death 
To sleep amid such loveliness. The brook. 

Tripping with laughter down the rocky steps 
That lead us to thy bed, would still trip on, 

Breaking the dread hush of the mourners gone ; 

The birds are never silent that build here— 

Trying to sing down the more vocal waters; 

The slope is beautiful with moss and flowers, 

And far below, seen under arching leaves, 

Glitters the warm sun on the village spire, 

Pointing the living after thee. 

And this 

Seems like a comfort, and replacing now 
The flowers that have made room for thee, I go, 

To whisper the same peace to her who lies, 

Robbed of her child and lonely. ’Tis the work 
Of many a dark hour, and of many a prayer, 

To bring the heart back from an infant gone ! 

Hope must give o'er, and busy fancy blot 
Its images from all the silent rooms, 

And every sight and sound familiar to her 
Undo its sweetest link—and so at last, 

The fountain—that, once loos’d, must flow forever— 
Will hide and waste in silence. When the smile 
Steals to her pallid lip again, and Spring 
Wakens its buds above thee, we will come 
And, standing by thy music-haunted grave, 

Look on each other cheerfully, and say, 

A child that we have loved has gone to Hea ven, 

And by this gate of flowers she passed away ! 


As round their king they stand, so nov 
When the flowers their pale leaves 
The tall trees round him stand, arraye 
In their robes of purple and gold. 

H< has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And darei the winds to battle ; 

His heard the hail, 

A» from plates of 


Of the foresBtrees. 
The headsjcf his 


out, and shorn the tops 
hath roused his might) 
as a strong man doth 
foes in fight. 

>ka kindly down, 


Ant sprinkles 
Of the owl, at 
he hies to the ol< 


tund on the fox’s trail. 


Where few and chill 
sunbeams struggling coine ; 
iwny arm he has bared, and lai 

The gray old oak, 

And, with lusty stroke, 


Through the folds of his gorgeous vest 
You may see him shake. 

And the night owl break 


spring iu bloom and t! 
re his limbs attire, 

Qu the stormy wave 


On tha high and stormy steep ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


-1 Blackleg enacts the Southern Planter—Life in 
Buffalo—Grand Rope in Game-Religion and 
Loot—Matrimony and Merchandise—The Be- 

"Gar ms due. —Henry H. Taylor, the irtdi- 
idual wlio by forgery obtained something over 
$20,000 from a firm in Louisville, and a Mr. 
Russel of Buffalo, was lately tried in Louisville, 
__ sentenced to the penitentiary for six years." 
— New- York Sun. 

Mr. Russel, spoken of above, was in this city 
last spring. He told us of the doings of Henry 
H. Taylor at the North: they were on an ex- 
,'agant scale;—he went the “ big figure” in 
the “ roping in" business. When he went to 
Buffalo, he put up at the inn where Mr. Russel 
was stopping, who conducted the business of a 
branchof a large importing house located in Buffalo. 
He was fashionably dressed, was liberal with his 
champagne at the dinner table, and was always 
willing to pay the fare for an afternoon drive or 
theatre ticket, when any one of the gentlemen 
boarders chose to accompany him on such oc¬ 
casions. He soon became a “ lion” not only 
among those of the hotel, but was so regarded 
by all the people of Buffalo. He represented 
himself as the holder of a large amount of valu¬ 
able funds, principally in certificates of deposite 
from the New Orleans Bank of this city, and 
deeds of land ; and lest any incredulity should ex- 
about the matter, be availed himself of every 
opportunity that offered to show them, and con- 
nee the Buffalonians that it was all 0. K. 

He said he owned a large cotton plantation 
Point Coupee, Louisiana, and decided on set- 
ng in Texas, where he designed opening an 
tensive mercantile business in the importing 
line, and that finally, the object of his northern 
tour was two-fold : first, to dissipate the grief of I 
which the death of his wife had been the source ; 
and next to purchase merchandize for his embryo 
establishment in Texas. 

By unanimous consent, as it were, he be¬ 
came a great man in the eyes of the Buffaloni- 
He patronized the theatres, Sunday school 
societies, cegar sellers, livery stable keepers, 
tailors, shoemakers, and in fact the whole town. 
They all looked upon him as a “ Southern man 
with Northern principles.” The milliners, from 
whom he bought his gloves and pocket handker¬ 
chiefs, loved to hear him talk, he was so nice a | 
Two ladies in the hotel called him a re¬ 
publican prince—a Southern gentleman ; and the 
young bloods, whom he every other night treated 
oysters, champagne, and cigars, laughed loudly 
all his stories in life, and swore they believed 
he possessed more real wit and graphic humor 
than Boz. 

There was stopping in the same hotel an old 
pensioned British officer, who had shared the 
perils and the glories of many a well-fought 
field; his wounds were medals which told of 
the battles he’d been in. He had with him two 
daughters ; they had travelled ,with him on the 
continent of Europe ; were intelligent, educated, 
religious to enthusiasm, and might be called hand- 
. The elder had seen some eight summers 
she had stepped out of her teens, and like 
other ladies of her age, had an instinctive 
penchant for matrimony. She saw Mr. Henry 
H. Taylor, and she loved him. She did not do 
as a less sentimental, less religious hoyden, the 
inmate of a boarding school, for instance, would 
do; she did not keep her blue Saxon eyes on 
him and keep them there till he observed her, 
and then pretend she had not looked at him at all; 
she did not drop her glove that he might pick it up, 
nor underline particular passages in romance that 
he might see—no. 




er damaslt 


orm i’ the bud, 


He was ever there, and the officer’s daughters 
t him down as a most pious, proper man. But 
it withstanding the church, the theatres, and the 
afternoon drives, and the oysters, and the cham¬ 
pagne suppers with Mr. Henry fl. Taylor, busi¬ 
ness was business, and he was determined to at-! 
tend to his. He had in the meantime spoken to 
Mr. Rttssei about buying of him twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars worth of goods, and for prompt 
cash payments. 

“ What,” said Mr. Russel, who is a canny 
Scotchman, “ surely ye dinna mean to make sic 
a purchase and pay in siller? Ay, mon, but 
you’re draft.” 

“ It’s a fact, I do," said Mr. Henry IL Taylor, 
here are the funds and he opened a well 
lied port folio, from which.he drew a large pile 
of certificates of deposite, that he held from the 
Orleans Bank. 

da conscience!” said the Scotchman, “an 
ye do business on a large scale out South mon.” 

“ Very,” said Mr. Henry H. Taylor, not seem¬ 
ing to mind the compliment paid to southern en¬ 
terprise—“ very” and he selected a certificate 
of deposite in favor of Henry H. Taylor tor 23,-1 
000. “ There,” said he, “ send that to New- 

York. have it discounted at the lowest current 
rate, have the proceeds placed to your credit as 
’ in want of funds ; when you learn the dis- 
I, I will purchase your goods and pay out of 
those certificates of deposite in my port "folio, at 
New-York rates. That will be equal to cash 
you know, Mr. Russel, won’t it ?” 

“ It’s lac as death, and so it wull,” said Mr. 
Russel. 

The certificate was sent on to New-York and 
paid at a discount of three per cent. Mr. Rus¬ 
sel was duly advised of the transaction, and as 
he said himself, he always liked to “strack while 
the iron it’s hot,” he instantly closed sales for 
811 ,000 worth of goods with Henry H. Tay¬ 
lor. 

Mr. Taylor having finished his business, seen 
the Falls ot Niagara, and having had a pleasure 
excursion with the British officer’s daughters on 
Lake Erie, was abrAit to return ; but could not 
do so without making an open and candid pro¬ 
fession of his love to Miss-the old officer’s 

eldest daughter. He therefore did it; he popped 
the question, and in two days after she was Airs. 
Henry H. Taylor. 

’Each'““"to Mdi a 1 Zrefaelf, 

Supremely happy in th’ awakened power 

For Mr. T. and his fair bride to linger long] 
as impossible. His business peremptorily call¬ 
ed him south, and it was a call not to pass Un¬ 
regarded. The $18,000 worth of goods were 
shipped in “ good order and condition,” and he 
and his blooming bride, ere yet the honey moon 
had waned away were on their route to the South, 
the sunny South. 

The first certificate of deposite for $23,000 
was in the meantime sent on here by the New- 
York broker, to the Orleans Bank. The brief) 
reply was on examining it, N. F.—“ no funds' 
—in fact nothing was known of Henry H. Tay, 
lor, nor his certificates of deposite, further than 
they were forgeries, and remarkable good ones 
at that; so much so, that they deceived the N. 
York broker who was quite conversant with the 
cashier’s signature, and would almost deceive 
himself. 

Of this, Russel was advised in due course. 
He pursued Taylor, and overtook him near Louis¬ 
ville in possession of the merchandize and had 
him arrested. 

The unfortunate officer’s daughter found she 
was deceived by a villian ; she left him, heap¬ 
ing curses on his head. He was pul in prison, 
and the result is told in the extract from the New 
York paper, 


There is amoral in all this. Northern peopli 
should not believe that every one who goes from 
ihe south is the owner of a large plantation. 
Northern ladies, whether officer’s daughters or 
others, should not fall in love with southern 
gentlemen in a day and marry them in a week. 
And merchants should be cautious how they take 
certificates of deposit at the south. 


The causes of the increased frequency of 
cides may be looked for in the change which 
has taken place in the manner of living and do¬ 
ing business—in the state of the Press—and in 
the manner in which Religion is now and has 
been for several years taught. I shall consider 
each of these causes separately. 

1st.—As to the manner of living. All classes 
have, more or less, become luxurious, fond of 
fashion and splendor, and all have struggled to 
make a show. This could not be done by the 
majority without running in debt, and in orde: 
meet their increasing expenses, all have sought 
some way of getting rich suddenly. At one time 
most people were purchasing lottery tickets. 
This induced a spirit in gambling, and a persua¬ 
sion that in some unknown way they would be¬ 
come rich. This spirit of lottery gambling was 
soon followed by speculation ; and many, very 
many, whose circumstances were comfortable, 
were tempted by the stories of large fortunes 
made every day by buying and selling, to em¬ 
bark in speculation ; and soon it became neces¬ 
sary to unite their efforts and means with others, 
in entering into large purchases of property— 
arid thus credit became necessary, and hundreds 
were readily induced to lend their names, who 
would have been, but for the common feeling of] 
confidence, very cautions, and were drawn into 
liabilities far beyond their ability to pay. It 
would be instructing to hear a statement of the 
vast sums of money that were absolutey lost in 
1837 and 8 by the buying of notes. Without 
going father into detail, 1 think it will be con¬ 
ceded by all that thousands of industrious and 
prudent men were ruined by speculation : And 
among this number it is not surprising that some 
should become distracted, and under the feeling 
ot wretchedness, that they had ruined themselves 
and those who were dependent upon them, we . 
could show that insanity is the consequence of 
such a mind. 1 

The second cause: The press has had much 
to do in this way by stimulating speculation—by 
publishing cases of wealth obtained in a day—by 
lauding men who suddenly became rich by some 
fortunate movement—by decrying the good old 
way of obtaining a competency by honest labor 
anti economy. Such they called drones and 
croakers. In this tray numbers were forced to 
engage in enterprises which their belter judg¬ 
ment forbade ; but they could not bear the jeers 
and taunts of the press, daily poured upon all 
those who were so dull and ignorant that they 
a century behind the age ; and while thus 
denouncing the prudent and wise, they were 
daily praising the Spirit and enterprise of those 
master spirits who were improving the condition 
ol the nation by their schemes of grandeur. Sui¬ 
cide would naturally be the refuge of many who 
“■ere ruined in this way. 

Religion, true religion would save all from this 
vlul and calamitous result. No man who pos¬ 
sessed true religion, would have been tempted by 
the hope of gain, or driven by the jeers of m 

to depart from the way in which his religi_ 

taught him to go. No, it is that religion which 
has now become fashionable, and which does 
not require us to forsake the world—that is, the 
religion ol these days. Who can wonder that 
many who are called Christians should commit 
suicide, when he knows that the teachers of all 
denominations make the evidence and the only evi¬ 
dence required to be a union with their church ? Lis 
a most lamentable fact, that every man’s obser¬ 
vation proves, that thousands become members 
of churches without in the least changing their 
habits, while the gospel commands and requires 
Christians to come out from the world. Chris¬ 
tians, now so called, remain in it. Look at all 
the machinery that is set in motion to induce 
to profess religion, and then count the numbers 
whose animal passions and feelings have been so 
wrought upon as to make them think they were 
Christians, when the first error shows them their 
delusion; then follows distracting wretchedness. 

Now if they possessed true religion, they 
would rush to a throne of grace; but wanting 
this, they resort to self destruction. It is pain¬ 
ful to witness the effect of these false hopes upon 
the mind. It first elevates the soul to the moat 
extravagant expressions of rapture, and then, 
when the excitement passes away, the sober 
realities of life bring their fears and horrors- 
then comes despair, and finally suicide. 




In ai 


I appendix to the late annual Report of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind—an estab¬ 
lishment from which we trust that the Legisla-| 
ture in their zeal for economy, will not withhold 
their customary aid—is a most interesting ac¬ 
count, written by Dr. S.'G. Howe, the able Su¬ 
perintendent of that Institution, of Laura Bridg¬ 
man, the little girl, an inmate of that establish- 
fment, and who is deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
whose only means of communication with ob¬ 
jects around her, is by the touch, which is re¬ 
markably acute. 

The following extract, describing the meeting 
of Laura with her mother after an absence of] 
several months, is exceedingly interesting and 
touching—and proves that she possesses the af¬ 
fections in all their strength and purity :— 

“ During this year, and six months after she 
had left home, her mother came to visit her, and 
:ene of their meeting was an interesting 
The mother stood some time, gazing with 
overflowing eyes upon her unfortunate child, 
who, all unconscious of her presence, was play¬ 
ing about the room. Presently Laura ran against 
her, and at once began feeling of her hands, 
examining her dress, and trying to find out if she 
knew her ; but not succeeding here, she turned 
away as from a stranger, and the poor woman 
could not conceal the pang she felt that her be¬ 
loved child did not know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads which 
she used to wear at home, which were recogni¬ 
zed by the child at once, who, with much joy, 
put them around her neck, and sought me ea¬ 
gerly, to say she understood the string was from 
her home. 

'The mother now tried to caress her; hut poor 

mra repelled her, preferring to be with her ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Another article from home was now given 
her, and she began to look much interested; she 
examined the stranger much closer, and gave me 
to understand that she knew she came from, 
Hanover; she even endured her caresses, but ] 
would leave her with indifiereuce at the slight¬ 
est signal. The distress of the mother was now 
painful to behold ; for although she had feared 
that she should not be recognized, the painful 
reality of being treated with cold indifference 
by a darling child, was too much for woman’s 
nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking hold of I 
her again, a vague idea seemed to flit across 
Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger; 
she therefore felt of her hands very eagerly, 
while her countenance assumed an expression 
of intense interest—she became very pale, and 
then suddenly red—hope seemed struggling with 
doubt and anxiety, and never were contending 
emotions more strongly painted upon the human 
face. At this moment of painful uncertainty, 


the mother drew her close to her side, and kiss¬ 
ed her fondly, when at once the truth flashed 
upon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety 
appeared from her flushed face, as, with an 
pression of exceeding joy, she eagerly nestled 
in the bosom of her parent, and yielded herself 
to her fond embraces. 

After this, the beads were all unheeded ; the 
playthings which were offered to her were utter¬ 
ly' disregarded ; her playmates, for whom but a 
moment before she gladly left the stranger, now 
vainly strove to pull her from her mother ; and 
though she yielded her usual instantaneous obe¬ 
dience to my signal to follow me, it was evi¬ 
dently with painful reluctance. She clung close 
to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and when, 
after a moment, 1 took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms, and clung to her with oager 
joy. 

I had watched the whole scene with intense 
interest, being desirous of learning from it all I 
could, of the workings of her mind ; but I now 
left them to indulge, unobserved, those delicious 
feelings which those who have known a mo¬ 
ther’s love may conceive, but which cannot be 
expressed. 

The subsequent parting between Laura and 
her mother, showed alike the affection, the in¬ 
telligence and the resolution of the child; and 
was thus noticed at the time : 

‘ Laura accompanied her mother to the door, 
clinging close to her all the way, until they ar¬ 
rived at the threshold, where she paused and 
felt around, to ascertain who was near her.— 
Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very 
fond, she grasped her with one hand, holding on 
convulsively to her mother with the other, and 
thus she stood for a moment—then she dropped 
her mother’s hand—put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and turning round clung sobbing to the 
matron, while her mother departed, with 
lions as deep as those of her child. 


When the Farmer knows that a gate is bt 
and as a time and labor saving fixture cheaper, 
than a set of bars and posts, and without calling 
on a carpenter he can himself make one, Why 
dont he do it ? 

W hen he has ne other fastenings to his gate, 
and barn doors than a rock rolled against them, 
and in a single evening after supper is able to 
make a better, Why dont he do it '! 

And when he knows it’s better and more pro¬ 
fitable to have good fences than poor, Why dont 
he do it • 

Or if he thinks it will not quit cost to make 
good fences, and only thinks so, and this mere 
guess work, and by calling on Mr. Townsend of 
Fast Haven can ascertain the facts in relation it 
it, Why dont he do it ? 

Or if he wishes to see 3ome of the most ap 
proved fixtures appertaining to farm buildings 
and the keeping and feeding of stock, eel. ect., 
and can do so by calling on the above gentle¬ 
man, Why dont he do it ! 

Or when he sees the boards dropping from 
his barns arid out buildings, arid like heaps of 
rubbish lying in piles about his premises, and 
need only nailing on again, Why dont he do it ! 

Or if he is afraid of the expense of nails and is 
always crying upon the inaximof Doctor Franklin, 
to “ save the pence and the pounds will take 
of themselves,” and he knows that the same I 
tor Franklin also said that “ many men are pen¬ 
ny wise and pound foolish,” and he is not care¬ 
ful to think of the precept contained in the lat¬ 
ter, Why dont he do it ? 

I f it is a saving of nearly half the manure of a 
farmer’s slock, by keeping them shut up in yards, 
instead of running at large through most of the 
winter, Why dont he do it ? 

If he knows that many of his fields would be 
greatly improved by ditching, and by the remo¬ 
val of large stumps and stones, Why dont he do 

And when he knows that his pastures would 
yield nearly double the feed, and of a better 
quality, if the bushes were ail cut and subdued, 
Why dont he do it ? 

And if he can add fifty per cent, to the product 
of his clover fields, and even his pastures, by the 
use of Gypsum, Why dont he do it ? 

If a farmer of fifty acres has (as he should 
have) use for a corn sheller and one of the many 
improved fanning mills, and he has not already 
obtained both, Why dont he do it ? 

And if it is cheaper, actually cheaper, to burn 
dry wood than green, and to use a stove instead 
of an open fire-place, Why dont he do it ? 

And finally, if every farmer is not a subscri¬ 
ber to an agricultural paper, Why dont he do it ? 

Farmer’s Gazette. 


Rather mysterious. 

A few days since a lady and gentleman __ 
rived in this city from the south. The gentle¬ 
man seemed to have plenty of money, boasted 
of his real estate, etc. The lady appeared to 
be a very quiet and peaceable body, said but lit- 
I tie, and seldom made her appearance at the ta¬ 
ble of the hotel where they lodged. After be¬ 
ing in the city two or three days, one of the 
landlord's daughters suddenly became very much 
enamored to the lady above mentioned, and 
they were at almost any time to be found to¬ 
gether in the room of the latter. The land¬ 
lord saw no harm iu their being in each other’s 
company, and therefore did not pay much atten¬ 
tion to the affair. One afternoon, a few days 
T'e, the two ladies went out to take a ride in 
w carriage which the landlord had lately 
purchased. Night came, and they did not re- 
Servants, footmen, hostlers, and almost 
■ one about the place, started out iri search 
of the two ladies, but nothing could be heard 
from them. Some surmised that the horses had 
ran away with the carriage, and probably killed 
those that were in it; others were of the opinion 
that they had gone into the river and been 
drowned. 

In the meantime the gentleman who had come 
the hotel with the lady, who was supposed to 
be his wife, made himself perfectly easy. He 
neither took part in search for the lost ones, nor 
expressed any apprehensions on their account. 
Day before yesterday a letter arrived at the ho¬ 
tel for the stranger, and on openiug it, it was 
found to read thus : “ John, bring my baggage 

over to Paris. Tell Mr.-that my wife (his 

daughter) is perfectly well, and hopes he’ll come 
and spend the summer with us.” The landlord, 
who had been looking over the stranger’s shoul¬ 
der, suddenly exclaimed, “ What does this mean, 
sir?” “ Why," said the man, “it means exact¬ 
ly this : Two years ago you refused your daugh¬ 
ter to Mr.-., because he was nothing more 

than your bar-keeper. You likewise discharged 
him. Since that time he has been to the south 
and made a fortune. He catne here dressed in . 
female clothes. He found that the affections ofj 
your daughter were still true to him.” “ D—-1 

take the lellow, he has outwitted me ; but, sir, 
are you ?” “ Why, sir, I am M’s, foot- 
"—Cincinnati Ledger. 


About six months ago, I was introduced to an 
American, who visited this country for the pur¬ 
pose of securing a valuable patent for a new 
method of manufacturing woolen doth. 1 ex¬ 
amined numerous specimens of the cloth, all of 
which appeared very well, and possessed im¬ 
portant improvement over the English broad¬ 
cloth and cassimere ; but as I knew little about 
the article, 1 did not make any mention of it at 
that time, for however sanguine an inventor of 
any new instrument may be, or however strong¬ 
ly convinced the discoverer of any new system 
or theory may be that it is superior to all others, 1 


the public do not always find it to prove such. 

As this woolen cloth is now offered for sale, a 
as several of the large London houses have pur¬ 
chased hundreds of pieces for the purpose of 
introducing it, I am justified in calling attention 

The Colonial Gazette thus noticed the patent 
several months since : “ Mr. Wells has invent¬ 

ed a machine, and has discovered a process by 
which woolen cloth of every sort is produced a‘ 
less than a fourth part of the cost hitherto usual 
The material is not woven hut compressed. Tw< 
urchins, with the machine, can turn out one bun 
dred yards of the hroad-cloth in twelve hours 
and where twenty-four shillings were demandei 
per yard, six shillings afford the new manufac¬ 
turer abundant remuneration. We have inspect¬ 
ed and handled, as roughly as we liked, speci¬ 
mens of every variety, from the finest scarlet 
cloth for officers’ uniforms, down to blankets and 
carpets, and we certainly could not, either by 
sight or touch, distinguish them from cor 
ponding pieces made in the old fashion." 

This new cloth is likely to create a great 
elution among manufacturers, for already they 
discover that it is something more than a meie 
bubble of an hour. The Austrian government 
has purchased the right to manufacture it in Au¬ 
stria, and several other rights to manufacture it 
in England and France have also been purcha¬ 
sed. There are four or five large mills no 
constant operation in this country, which 
out daily several hundred piee’es of the cloth of 
various qualities. Soon the markets here will ‘ 
be filled with it, and no doubt a large quantity 
will be sold in the United States, as Mr. Wells, 
who is a New-Yorker, informed me that so soon 
as he had completed all his arrangements for 
supplying the European markets, he should es¬ 
tablish several large factories in America. Mr. 
Wells has worn a frock coat made of his n 
cloth, almost every day during the last 
months, and it is an elegant garment even no 
the materials being compressed, there is 
thread in it, and the nap has the same smooth, 
glossy appearance as when I first looked 
The cheapness, durability, and beautiful appear¬ 
ance of this new cloth must give it a decided 
advantage over all other kinds. So far it has 
met with great favor from the most extensivel 
dealers in cloth in London.— Letters 
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The suhstance of ten thousand sermons is con 
lained in the above short sentence. Though wi 
do not intend to make a theological application 
at present, we may remark, enpassant, that souls 
may be saved by proper attention lo that little 
admonition. Every sinner intends to repent 
some time ; but many procrastinate, and are lost. 
Had such been punctual, had they come in at 
the ‘ appointed time,’ all would have been well. 
In temporal affairs, the spirit of procrastination, 
the disposition to be dilatory, though it may in¬ 
volve nothing so serious as the loss of a soul, 
does consderable mischief to the bodies and the 
estates of thousands. 

We care not how industrious or how frugal 
man may be, if he wants the virtue of punctuality, 
he will be poor to the end of the chapter. A 
single omission of this kind has often ruined the 
prospects of an individual for life. Even the la¬ 
dies who make little pretensions to business 
habits, soon grow out of conceit of a lover who 
does not keep his appointments. We have 
known a youngster to miss a fine matrimonial 
speculation, and a handsome wife in the bargain, 
by a piece of negligence of this kind. And when 
a lady discards her lover for such an offence, 
she does what is perfectly right—for the gen¬ 
tleman who will not keep an appointment with 
his sweet-heart will never be tolerably attentive 
to a wife. With experienced business men, the 
want of punctuality is a fault no good qualities 
can atone ; let them once, have occasion to remark 
that you are deficient in that and your game is 
up with them. They are perfectly right also; 
for it is highly disgusting and shockingly ve 
tious to have dealings with a man in whose 
gageinents we can repose no kind of confidence. 
The loss of time, the extra trouble and angry 
feelings which musi ensue from the attempts to 
transact business with such persons will gener¬ 
ally overbalance all the advantage that may be 
expected from the transaction. 

Does a man wish to be unpopular, to be dis- 
pisedand execrated, to acquire the reputation of be¬ 
ing a rascal ? Let him cultivate a habit of not be¬ 
ing punctual, and he will succeed to his heart’ 
desire. Let him, for instance, be negligent it. 
paying his bills when they become due, let him 
compel people to dun him, let him promise pay¬ 
ment at a certain time and then not to be at home, 
or disappoint his creditors by similar expedients, 
and he will soon sink so low in public estimation 
that the dogs will not condescend to bark at him. 
Does a man wish it to be thought that his busi¬ 
ness is embarrassed, that he is not able to meet 
his engagements, and that he is going rapidly 
ruin, let him not be punctual, nothing more is in¬ 
quired ; this will bring his creditors on him by 
scores and dozens, and, without a singular chance 
it will soon make a catastrophe. 

If a man’s business is not wretchedly bad in¬ 
deed, punctuality will enable him to do the gen¬ 
teel thing with his creditors. If he is punctual 
in collecting what is due him, he may be punc¬ 
tual in paying others. They who are, (according 
to the phrase) »bad pay,’ are commonly neglect¬ 
ful in collecting their own dues ; but a genuine 
man of business attends well to both payments 
and collections, and this is one of the most beauti- 

features of punctuality.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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subscriber. P Uriel, 


Illustrations for Children. —I once saw 
a preacher trying to teach the children that the 
soul would live after they were all dead. They 
listened, but evidently did not understand it. He 
was too abstract. Snatching his watch from liis 
pocket he says, “ James what is this I hold in 
iny hand?” 

“ A watch, sir,” “ a little clock,” says another- 
‘ Do you all see it V 
‘ Yes, sir." 

1 How do you know that it is a watch?” 

1 It ticks, sir.” 

. Very well, can any of you hear it tick. All 
listen now.” After a still house—“ Yes, sir, we 
hear it.” He then took off the case, and’held the 
rase in one hand and the watch iu the other. 

“ Now, children, which is the watch ?—you see 
there are two which look like watches ?” 

The little one—in your right, sir,” 

, ’ Very well again ; now I will lay the case 

aside,—put it down there in my hat. Now let 
I us see it you can hear the watch tick ?” 

“ I es sir, we hear it,” exclaimed several 

“ w «ll. the watch can tick and go and keep 
me you sec, when the case is taken off and put 
i my hat. The watch goes just as well. So it 
- vvitl ‘ you, children. Your body is nothing but 
the case ; the soul is inside. The case, the body, 
may be taken off and buried up in the ground,’ 
and the soul will live and think, just as this watch 
-goes, as you see, when the case is off.” 

South America seems to be in a hopeless condi- 
~OjL War—War, revolution no revolution—and 
military chieftain striving to supplant another— 
this is the substance of all the intilligence re¬ 
ceived year after year from that great continent. 
Phil. Amer. 

, Poor is that felicity which grows any where 
without the walls of Paradise; and low is that 
| ambition which stoops to any thing beneath the 


New-York, March 4, 1841. 


Garden and Farm Seeds, 

WARRANTED THE GROWTH OF 1840. 

e No. 45 North Market street, Bom 


- -—- g .«*.ers in the vicinity of Boston 

Hampshire, and in Maine, and every precaution has 
used to obtain pure and perfect seeds. It is contiden 
1 ‘•atisfaction will be given to purchasers 

(warden Seeds. 

I The assortment of garden seeds comprises every k 
of seeds that is worthy of cultivation. 

Seeds by the quantity, assorted to suit the differen 

Boxes of seeds for retailing, neatly prepared, at 6 
•er paper, with printed directions for their culture, vi 
y assorted, from $10 per box ar.d upwards: a liber 
ount will be made to dealers 

l a rin Seeds. 


bds, comprising the best 


jot seeds, &c. &c. & 


Flower seeds, roots, shrubs, vines and trees of all k 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues of the whole may be obtained on applies 
Orders by wholesale and retail are respectfully solid 
CHARLES P. BOSSON, Seedsman, 


Clianiaiu^’s tHew Work on 
EMAtKCIPATIO.V 

|UST PUBLISHED, by the American Anti-slavery 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Oliver Johnson &. Geo. F. 

T HIS Day pobl.ahed, and for 

at 143 Nassau street a du 7 lc t t ™° li p 0 ” l e r Johns® 
pages, entitled, •• Correspondence between u j, ^ 
and George F. White, a minister of the Society of l v 
with an Appendix.” Price 12 1-2 cents single-! 8 V 


To Landlords and Tenants- 
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1, No. 1 ; containing the reply of the RV: . 
the letter of Rev. R. Fu ller, of _ 
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-ATHAR.NE Ckcmwbu., his stater former ? 01 A , iv per- 
L. I., subsequently ol Brooklyn and oft, Is p DS , or«J 
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children, will confer a favor by leaving ^gkATlVE’ 
or at 61 Cherry street, upon 


Local Agents for the Standard. 

Edward M. Davjs, Philadelphia, Penn. 

James M. McKim, 

William Aplin, Providence, R- I- 
Lob bin Whitinu, New Marlboroug , 

Luthkb Mybick, Cazenovia, N. *• 

W. C. Blobs, Rochester, N. Y. y. 

Jambs Cooper, Williamson, Wayne o-> ^ 

Plinv Sexton, Palmyra, Wayne Go., ^ y 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario ' j, y. 

Wm. T. Crittenden, Rushville, 0nt8 " y or ltW' 
W«. P. Powell, No. 61 Cherry at., rt 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo. N- • y 
Morris Earle, Penn Van, 


Nathan W. Whitmore, Dixon’s f’Mr?> C a.fi' 

Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Corners, y 

Pr.ncr Jackson, Syracuse, Onondag ^ y • 
James Hecok, Cato Four Corner.. W « Co „ N >' 
Thos. Hutchinson, Kings Ferry, 

Caleb B. Rouers, Norwich, Conn- 
| Boston, 


Lorenzo Hathaway, Farmington, 

M. M. Poeter, Oswego", N. ?■ y 
Cvrus Cole, Egypt, Monroe Co., ■ . 

Charles Steaens. P.O.,Oreenfi 8 ; 

E. D. Hudson, P. 0„ Hartford, Co" n 
Jared S. Bra.nard, P. 0., Kill^?- » 
Abel Tanner, P. O., Providence, y 
Lewis Pittb, D»nhy, Toropkin. cl> ' 




